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has but one of these duties to perform. Manifestly, theme-reading is 
one of the things in which division of labor is desirable, and strong as 
are the arguments against separating spelling, grammar, and word-study 
from actual composition, there is perhaps nothing that would bring such 
immediate relief to the theme-reader as this separation. I am by no 
means prepared to recommend such a way out of the difficulty, but I 
have desired to set forth as clearly as possible several aspects of the 
difficulty that exists. 

Alphonso Gerald Newcomer 
Stanford University 



A NEW TYPE OF INTERSCHOLASTIC CONTEST 

Readers of the English Journal may be interested in an account of a 
novel interscholastic contest in reading, talking, and letter-writing held 
under the auspices of Lake Forest College last year in connection with 
an interscholastic athletic meeting. In recent years school authorities 
have been seeking ways of stimulating among their young people what 
may be called the rhetorical impulse, the impulse of expression, a wise 
training of which is an important part of preparation for life. To this 
end they have given generous encouragement to various forms of inter- 
school competition, particularly to debates and contests in oratory and 
declamation. The results of such contests have not been generally 
encouraging. High-school students are too young for the severe train- 
ing necessary for formal public debates. Oratorical contests, for high- 
school students, are altogether unnatural affairs. Declamation contests 
have tended to become merely elocutionary displays, neither useful nor 
interesting. 

Last year the Lake Forest faculty, in co-operation with a number 
of high-school teachers, devised a new kind of contest, a triple competi- 
tion in oral discussion, oral reading, and letter- writing, which would fit 
in with the actual work of the schools, recognize solid qualities in the 
students, and furnish a really valuable and interesting competition. In 
working out the plan the effort was made to exclude all merely orna- 
mental features and to make the contests really practical. Medals were 
offered to the contestants ranking first and second in each event, and a 
silver cup to the school which should make the best general showing. 

For the contest in oral discussion, a list of forty-five topics, based 
upon the various high-school studies, was prepared — topics which could 
be discussed acceptably in five-minute speeches. These were given to 
the contestants at 11:30 in the morning, and at 1:30 the preliminary 
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contest began, position being decided by lot. Each speaker had thus 
two hours or so to think over the topic which he had chosen, but was 
not permitted to consult books nor to talk with his instructors. The 
topics of the list covered all branches of the school curriculum, to- 
gether with a few dealing with current events, and the subjects chosen 
by the thirty-four speakers in the preliminary competition ranged over 
the entire list. Some of the topics given were: 

The Boy Scouts. 

Just What Illinois Advocates of Deep Waterways Want. 

The Character of Goldsmith. 

The Jew as Portrayed in The Merchant of Venice and in Ivanhoe. 

An Outline of a French or German Story Read in the High-School Course. 

The Olympian Games of Greece. 

The Latin Ablative Absolute. 

The Value of the First Ten Amendments to the Federal Constitution as 

Safeguards. 
Causes of the Civil War. 
The Earth's Astronomical Relations. 
How the Wireless Telegraph Works. 
Advantages to Be Derived from the Study of Chemistry. 
Bacteria in Relation to Human Food. 

The best ten speakers were chosen to repeat their speeches in the 
final contest, at night, before a different set of judges. In both pre- 
liminary and final the judges paid chief attention to accuracy and clear- 
ness of statement and orderliness of arrangement, and those who heard 
the thirty-four boys and girls were surprised and pleased at their intel- 
ligent and interesting work. The speeches varied in fluency, and in 
keenness of insight, but all were fresh and simple in form and honest in 
subject — all normal products of high-school pupils. I am inclined to 
think that the scheme of last May has some defects of detail. The time 
of preparation should be equalized more fully and perhaps shortened for 
all of the speakers. The winners of the preliminary, I think, should be 
required to take new topics for the final, from a second list of topics. 
But after making allowance for such defects, the contest was a great 
success. To those of the audience who have suffered through many an 
interscholastic contest, the revelation of what high-school pupils can do 
when they are not delivering "canned" speeches, in the preparation of 
which all spontaneity has been drilled out, was a delightful surprise. In 
this contest, by the way, the boys did better than the girls, although the 
one girl who qualified for the final took a high place. 
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The reading contest was virtually a test in reading at sight. Each 
of the contestants in the preliminary was given a short passage from a 
standard novel (Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, or Stevenson), not 
included in the high-school course; and after ten minutes or so was 
called in to read it to the examiners. It was a pretty severe test of the 
student's ability to catch and express the spirit of an unfamiliar pas- 
sage. The results were very satisfactory. Nearly all the young people 
read distinctly and correctly, and many of them with expressiveness. 
In the final the five who had been chosen from the preliminary were 
given other selections, this time from short stories of recent date, and 
were marked by a different set of judges. In the reading the girls did 
better than the boys. 

For the letter-writing contest a letter of application for admission 
to college was asked. It was to be written without assistance, in the 
student's handwriting, according to the actual conditions of the writer's 
own case, and addressed to the authorities of any college or university. 
The letters were judged as to appropriateness of matter, business-like 
quality, correctness of form, and good taste. This was the least suc- 
cessful of the contests. Some of the letters were good in both matter 
and form, but the average was low. In view of the fact that in most 
schools, of late, more attention has been paid to written composition 
than to oral work, the relatively poor showing in the letter-writing has 
a certain significance. 

A good many years' experience of various sorts of intercollegiate and 
interscholastic contests has bred in me considerable doubt of their value, 
as usually conducted. At the same time, I am convinced that compe- 
tition is a good thing for young people, in rhetorical work, as in athletics, 
if the conditions can be made normal and wholesome. By basing the 
competition upon the studies actually pursued in the high-school cur- 
riculum it seems to me that right conditions can be secured. The 
contestants are thus tested upon their proficiency in their regular work, 
and the contest becomes — what it should be — merely an incident in the 
work of the year. The rhetorical impulse is stimulated in the right way. 
In the oral discussion, for instance, the student tries to tell effectively 
something which he knows and which is worth telling; he does not try 
merely to "show off." The best feature of the Lake Forest contests 
last May, according to the high-school teachers who were present, was 
that they minimized mere display and emphasized accuracy and clear- 
ness of thought and tactfulness of arrangement. They were really tests 
of power, and also of the assimilation of school training. To read well 
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at sight, to make a good five-minute talk under the conditions pre- 
scribed, implies that a boy or girl has been doing intelligent and faithful 
work in the classroom, has developed the habit of study as well as the 
knack of rising to an occasion. 

The methods of these contests, by the way, show an interesting and 
quite unexpected similarity to the examinations in English which are 
required of all entering students at the Chicago Teachers College, and 
to some features of the entrance examinations recently urged upon the 
eastern colleges by the New York Association of Teachers of English. 

I am inclined to think that interscholastic contests of this general 
sort, if wisely managed, might have a very beneficial reaction upon the 
regular class work of the schools participating. At present, beyond 
question, the rhetorical impulse is sadly neglected in the daily work of 
the schools, alike in composition, in literature, and in other studies. 
Even when the teacher sees the need, it is rare that the pupils can be 
made to see the opportunity. Pupils are apt to study their lessons 
passively, day after day, and sometimes never realize, throughout their 
school course, that there is a place for structure and style in an ordinary 
classroom recitation. For them to find out that proficiency in talking, 
reading, and letter-writing under conditions which are very nearly those 
of the classroom, is thought worthy of public exhibition, and of publicly 
awarded prizes, may help the boys and girls to realize the rhetorical 
possibilities of their regular class work. 

The experiment is likely to be given further development this year. 
Lake Forest will try it again in May, and some of its features have been 
taken up for trial on a larger scale in other high-school contests of the 
year. It will be interesting to watch the results. 

John M. Clapp 

Lake Forest College 



ENGLISH ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 

Five years ago, in conference with the high-school teachers of the 
state, the University of Nevada outlined a course of study in English, 
incorporating what the teachers had found by experience most fruitful 
of results. Very little if any emphasis was placed upon university 
preparation, the University taking the ground that the course best 
suited to develop the pupil would give the best equipment for college 
work. No emphasis was placed on problems of the historical develop- 
ment of language or literature; no attempt was made to select a half- 



